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CORRECTIONS 

In packet #525, on page 3 in the article "Women 
Versus the Cattlemen”, in the second column, the 
sentence should read: 

"Much of the cattle production being done in 
the U. So is under the control and ownership of 
such companies as Kaiser Aluminum, Pan American, 

Acme Markets, Boeing, DuPont, LTV, the Santa Fe 
Railroad and ITT. They make millions and millions. 

* 


There are two strikes of particular strength 
in the South at this time. One is the year-old 
strike against the Farah Manufacturing Co. in El 
Paso, Victoria and San Antonio, Texas by about 7,000 
workers--mostly Chicana women. Second is the five- 
month old strike by several hundred blacks in the 
small rural towns of Andrews and Lane, South Carol- 
ina where the giant Oneita Textile mills are lo- 
cated. 

***•*■*’* ■*■ -*★♦★'**■•*'**•*★******★***'★ '*★#★*★*************'★★★ 

To our dear subscribers: 

Remember if there's something of interest hap- 
pening in your town, send us a story and pictures 
or give us a call to tell us about it. There are 
probably people in other parts of the country who 
want to know about it 0 Love, LNS 

Second CJlass Postage 
Paid at'New York, NY 


In packet #525, on page 8, in the article 
"The Military Moves South”, in the second column, 
fourth paragraph, it should read: 


160 Cerement Avenue 
New *&ik. NY,- 1002*7 
Phone (212) 749*2200 

Published eck except for the last week in the month when it is pubished once a week 

Subscriptions '.‘0 a month, $240 a year 
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IF YOU \R E MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC, LET US KNOW AND WE'LL SEND YOU ANOTHER SOON. 


[Note to editors: See the graphics section in back 
packet #515 plus the graphics in this packet to go 
with this story.] 

RUNAWAY SHOPS: 

AN INTERVIEW WITH 4 NEWARK WORKERS WHOSE 
JOBS ARE MOVING SOUTH 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s not e: tf We Don't Have Labor Pains ... 

Just look at the record . In the past ten years, an 
average of only three one-hundredths of one percent 
of working time was lost due to labor strife , Our 
worker productivity rate is another source of pride — 
it ranges 14-25 % higher than the national average . 

So consider locating in South Carolina . You'll be 
able to do business painlessly there." 

The text of this ad, run in several national 
newspapers and magazines by South Carolina's State 
Development Board, makes a point that more and more 
Northern factory owners are getting. Move to the 
South--your labor troubles will be over and your 
profits will be higher. 

A decade ago manufacturing wages in the South 
were 77% of the national average, according to the 
October 2, 1972 issue of Business Week Now they 
have risen to only 80%. And in some Southern states 
the average is much lower. Average weekly wages in 
North Carolina, one of the most industrialized 
Southern states, are the lowest in the country. 

And on top of low wages there are the right- 
to-work laws which all Southern states except Louis- 
iana have on their books. South Carolina's promo 
pitch says the right-to-work laws "insure the right 
to work regardless of membership or non-membership 
in any organization." But organized labor sees it 
a little differently. 

Right-to-work laws have traditionally been seen 
by labor as a union-busting tactic. Essentially, a 
right-to-work law says that even when a union wins 
bargaining rights in a plant, the company can con- 
tinue employing non-union labor--sort of "permanent 
scabs." This weakens the union by limiting its 
ability to shut down the plant in case of a strike, 
and by cutting down on the number of people who 
will pay dues to support its activities. 

Southern taxes--or the lack of them--also serve 
to lure the money-hungry Northern "runaways." "No 
inventory taxes. No raw material taxes. No finished 
goods taxes," South Carolina announces in its ads. 

Just as corporations are moving to the South 
to cut production costs and increase profits, they 
are moving overseas to places like the Philippines, 
Taiwan, South Korea, and countries in Latin America 
where wages are low and workers are unorganized. 

"Like a developing country," writes Business Week , 
"the South has reached the 'takeoff' stage of its 
economic development." 

The runaway shop poses a particular threat to 
the union it is running away from, and few have 
been able to deal with the problem. For instance, 
rubber workers in Akron, Ohio agreed to substantial 
work-rule concessions in early 1972 when the large 
rubber manufacturers threatened to close down their 
operations and move elsewhere. 


Chevy Vega strike in the spring of 1972, the com- 
pany spread the rumor that if assembly line workers 
didn't go along with layoffs and speedup, GM would 
move its operation to Canada, 

One company that has begun to move part of 
its operation South is the Wilbur B. Driver Co. of 
Newark, N.J., owned by GTE [General Telephone 5 
Electronics] Sylvania. The company, which has three 
facilities in the Newark area employing about 400 
people, makes fine precision alloy wire and is one 
of the largest wire makers in the U.S. 

In early April of this year a young worker at 
Driver who had just been laid off because of the 
move to Orangeburg, South Carolina invited LNS to 
talk with him and three of his co-workers. 

The four men, three of whom are single, range 
in age from 19 to 34. Two have worked at Driver 
for less than a year, one for four years, and one 
for six years . Three are white and one is black. 

In the following interview they describe why they 
think Driver is moving; how their co-workers are 
reacting to the move; and their union's role [the 
United Steelworkers] at Driver. 

Note: No names are used here; each speaker 

is identified by a different typeface.] 

WHEN DID YOU FIRST FIND OUT THAT DRIVER WAS 
CLOSING DOWN PART OF ITS OPERATION AND MOVING TO 
ORANGEBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA? 

It was in October. Driver's president called 
a meeting with all employees to explain the move. 

He gave reasons like "we need more floor space" 
and "to better serve our growing Southern customer 
market. " 

But then I got up to ask some questions ; three 
questions. What was the average factory wage in 
Orangeburg? What, on the average, would Driver pay 
its workers there? And what was the average wage 
in Newark? 

The president got pretty red and he reached 
for his water glass. But then he answered. The 
average factory worker in Orangeburg gets $2.57 an 
hour. Driver, he said, would pay $2.58 an hour 
on the average. And for the same job in Newark-- 
$4.46. 

When I first heard they were moving, I heard 
they were going to ask a whole lot of people to go 
down there with them. But now they say no. I guess 
if people from up here go down to Orangeburg, Driver 
would have to pay them the same wages. And if 
people down there found out about it, they 1 d de- 
mand the same wages. 

The tax situation down there was another reason 
for the move, I think. And no union to bother with 
either. 

And on top of that they're getting out of pay- 
ing severance pay. See, if you've worked at Driver 
for 2 years , they have to give you 2 weeks severance 
pay; 3 years, 3 weeks pay. But the company got 
around this. The contract says they have to move 
the whole department. But if they move out of, say, 
the spool cleaning department, and they leave 1 
machine behind, then they don't have to pay that 
severance pay to anybody in that department. 


And in Lordstown, Ohio, scene of the month-long 
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Another thing is that they ’ re planning to phase 
out the department and have everything down in 
Orangeburg before the New Year . That way they won’t 
have to give anybody their 19 74 vacation pay - 

HOW MANY PEOPLE WILL BE LAYED OFF BECAUSE OF 
THE MOVE? 

Fifty to sixty people out of a total of about 
400 by January, 1974 is what Driver is saying. But 
the general assumption- -by everyone in the plant-- 
is that this layoff is just the beginning Every- 
one’s saying we won’t see another contract come 
around. The current one expires in February, 1974. 

As of now at least one department has been 
pretty well shut down. There’s one guy working there 
now doing all the jobs where there used to be k or 
5* Now that guy is running, I’d say, maybe 10 machines. 
But mostly people have just been bumped. 

WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY BUMPED? 

Well, i t 1 s seniority. Say you've been in the 
plant for II months and I’ve been there only 6, And 
say your job is moving out. They call you into the 
office and give you the option of either being laid 
off or moving into another job of somebody with 
less seniority. So you can come up to me and take 
my job. 

The company says, "well, look--isn't bumping 
fair? It’s based on seniority." And certainly, 
workers who’ve been there for 30 years have more 
at stake than workers like me who’ve been there for 
11 months. But at the same time they set us on 
each other. 

When it comes up on the bulletin board--it says 
so-and-so has taken such-and-such a job in such- 
and-such a department- -you know that if that person 
took your job, well, it’s a hard feeling to strug- 
gle with. 

Yeah — this guy took my job and inside I knew 
I shouldn't be mad at him, but I really was* And 
he comes up to me and says, “well I didn’t want to 
bump you, but I didn’t have any choice” and I 
said, yeah, thanks a lot. 

HOW ARE THE PEOPLE AT DRIVER REACTING TO THE 

MOVE? 

I would say that a lot of people feel pretty 
bad. You know — "The company has moved. They’re not 
considering me and my feelings. They don’t consider 
that I have a family. I’ve been working here for 
15 years. I’m only 54 years old. What am I going 
to do? Where am I going to get a job?" 

Younger people, like me — this company could 
move tomorrow and I don’t really give a damn. But 
I hope their trucks break down on the way South! 

ARE MOST OF THE PEOPLE AT DRIVER OLDER? 

Yeah. And they’re not starving , They’ve saved 
all their lives . They work all the time , They’ve 
got money in the bank . 

A lot of people are coming up for retirement 
and they don’t want to buck the system. I think 
between 65 and 130 or so are supposed to retire in 
the next three years. So these people are scared 
to try to do anything. 


They’re scared that the company will say some- 
thing like, "well, we don't need you anymore." 
They're afraid that Driver will find a reason to 
get rid of them before they can get their pension* 
And there goes 30 years of hard work down the drain • 
What do you have? You have nothing left. 

Voung people at the plant, they have disrespect 
for the company; they have disrespect for anything 
any company spokesman has to say; they have dis- 
respect for their union leadership. They fuck off 
as much as possible. But older people generally 
have a different attitude toward the company. In 
terms of their work habits, you know, they work. 

The older people are brainwashed. When I say 
older people > I mean those that have been there a 
long time . Right before we went an strike in 19 71 
they were all working 12 hours a day > 7 days a 
week — defeating their own purpose! 

Why go on strike if you’re going to help the 
company sit there and load up their warehouses? 

Why help them ship out all they can before The 
strike? It’s not that they don’t know any better . 
They ’re thinking about what they ’re going to loose 
if they don’t work the overtime. 

But when they’re angry you hear people saying 
some pretty heavy stuff. Like when Driver announced 
the layoffs, or when they figure out what they 
stand to loose on their pension plan. Then all of a 
sudden they’ll say things; things that we certainly 
couldn't know any better because they have all 
those years under their belts. 

They'll say stuff about how the company is 
making all this money and we're the ones that are 
working for it. And what about the Christmas 
bonuses- -remember the discussions going around? 

"They [Driver] can’t buy our loyalty with Christmas 
bonuses anymore . c .. Isn ’ t that nice, you get a 
little letter that says ’dear worker’ and it's 

signed by the president This isn’t a present. 

This is something I worked all year to get and 
you're not doing me any favor by giving it to me. 
Hell, I deserve 20 bonuses...." Everybody was chuck- 
ing the letters into the garbage. 

When we were on strike one of the main gripes 
we had with the company was the pension plan. The 
company would have given you 100 to 1 odds that 
we would have accepted that contract because that's 
how hungry for money they thought those guys were. 

But then it came down to the vote — these 
people who had been there for 15-20 years — they 
turned down that contract so bad! Why? Because they 
were going to loose pension money. We stayed out 
for six months and the company was amazed. So if 
they really get mad they will unite together. 

People are saying it will be different when 
this contract ends though. They know that if they 
try to fight It Driver will just pack up everything 
and move down south. And then everybody will be 
out of a job. 

A lot of people are under the assumption that 
the company will say ”ok 3 here it is on the table . 

If you don’t like what we want to give you , then 
you can kiss the company goodbye. ” 
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WHAT ABOUT THE UNION? IT'S THE UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS, RIGHT? IS THE UNION TRYING TO DO ANYTHING 
TO STOP THE MOVE? 

When Driver announced the layoffs I remember 
saying to one of my friends, who was a shop steward 
at the time, "aren't they going to call a special 
meeting?" He said that they were going to have a 
little meeting--shop stewards, grievance committee 
men, and other union officials--and they were going 
to decide what to do. 

So they had their little meeting. I don't 
know what became of it, but at any rate they didn't 
call a special meeting. They waited 'til the regular 
Sunday-end-of-the-month meeting. That same Sunday 
Driver called a lot of people on to work for the 
first Sunday in years. 

I went to the meeting, and so did a few other 
people who don't usually go, and we said, "look, 
we've got to talk about this." But hardly anybody 
was there. Ok, so Driver called work and they fuck- 
ed up our meeting. And ultimately Driver is our 
enemy. But the problem is, there was no mandatory 
overtime; people didn't have to work. But they 
worked that Sunday anyway. 

Some people suggested an overtime work stoppage 
[to pressure Driver] but people said that the 
workers up in Florham Park [another Driver plant 
a few miles from Newark] and workers up in plant 
#3, a few hundred feet from us, wouldn't be able 
to see how our layoffs affected them so they 
wouldn't do an overtime work stoppage. 

So that idea didn't get past the talking 
stage. People don't think they can do anything; 
they're very defeatist. And the union certainly 
doesn't do anything to help them. 

Our union doesn't do a damn thing. The union 
representatives, except for one or two, are out 
for themselves. One of our top union men was offer- 
ed a job by the company in Orangeburg and we haven't 
heard from him since I He is long gone South. And 
our president — I think he would sell you down the 
drain if he could. 

THE U.E. [UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
WORKERS] HAS HAD A PARTICULAR PROBLEM WITH RUN- 
AWAY SHOPS IN THE ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY. THEIR 
POLICY IS TO FOLLOW THE COMPANIES DOWN SOUTH AND TO 
ORGANIZE DOWN THERE. THE IDEA IS TO MAKE LABOR IN 
THE SOUTH MORE EXPENSIVE SO COMPANIES WON'T WANT 
TO RUNAWAY. 

ONE WAY THEY DO THAT ORGANIZING IS BY HAVING 
NORTHERN WORKERS IN THE PLANT THAT IS CLOSING DOWN 
TRAVEL TO THE NEW SOUTHERN PLANT. FOR EXAMPLE, 

A TURBINE PLANT IN LESTER, PA. SHUT DOWN MUCH OF 
ITS OPERATION AND MOVED TO TAMPA, FLA. BUT SOME 
LESTER WORKERS WENT DOWN TO TAMPA TO TALK WITH 
WORKERS THERE AND EVENTUALLY A UE LOCAL WAS ORGAN- 
IZED. 

THAT WAY THERE'S NO ANIMOSITY BUILT UP BETWEEN 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN WORKERS. THEY GET TOGETHER 
AGAINST THE COMPANY. SO, THE QUESTION IS-- IS YOUR 
UNION GOING TO ORGANIZE THE DRIVER PLANT IN ORANGE- 
BURG? 

Well the contract says that if the company 
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moves anywhere within 50 miles of Newark they have, 
to retain this local. But if they move outside 
that radius, it's up to the union to follow. And 
I haven't heard anything about them going down to 
Orangeburg. • ■ 

You know, when you think about it, the union 
not only didn't do anything itself to fight this 
move--they cooled out people from doing something 
themselves. When people began to ask questions 
and get mad, they said, "now, wait a minute. We'll 
check this out. We'll see what we can do." That 
just strung people on and cooled them out. 

- - 30- - 

★a************************************************' 

NEW PLAN FOR OEO WOULD REFLECT "BUSINESS ORIENTATION" 

WASHINGTON (LNS) — June 30 is rapidly approach-*- 
ing and with it, ^thanks to the enthusiastic efforts 
of Nixon-appointee Howard Phillips , comes the 
legal end of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(0E0) program. 

However, even as OEO dies, part of the old 
structure remains — 36 "community development cor- 
porations" which, at the height of 0E0 ! s activities, 
funnelled federal money into community development 
projects and service programs. 

These "corporations" were tax-exempt, and 
never aimed to make a profit as they helped - to 
finance the renovation of old ghetto slums , and 
the Building of community health centers and com- 
munity theaters. Also, these corporations tried 
to get people from the community to run these 
programs . 

What will happen now that OEO is dead and its 
bureaucracy is being transferred to the Department 
of Commerce? Well, a good solid hint has been 
dropped by the report of a task force, appointed 
by Phillips and chaired by William S.P. Cotter, 
vice-president of Smith Barney and Co. , a New 
York investment firm. 

The task force report, made public on May 19, 
called for the present 36 community development 
corporations to be reorganized to reflect a 
"business orientation." 

Calling for an end to federal government sup- 
port of "community development" programs, the task 
force recommended that the corporations now 
concentrate on investing in business development 
and that this be done under the direction of "bus- 
iness-dominated holding companies." 

Since the government cannot set up profit- 
making corporations directly, the holding companies 
would serve as a conduit from the "community 
corporation" to profit-making businesses. These 
holding companies would be "predominantly composed 
of persons experienced in business and finance" 
and would be required to "adopt business profits 
and ultimate s^lf sufficiency as its paramount goals," 

This would mean an end to federally sponsored 
but decidely un-pr of i table - programs like health 
care, day care, senior citizen centers and legal 
aid. And in their place? Federally-sponsored, de- 
cidedly profitable programs like high-profit super- 
markets or investments in high income real estate, 

1 perhaps . — 30 — 
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"VETERANS ARE STILL EXPERIENCING THE WAR AT HOME": 
WAW/WSO HOLDS FORUM ON THIRD WORLD VETS 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--”The war is still going on. 

Bombs are still dropping in Southeast Asia," said 
Haywood Burns of the National Conference of Black 
Lawyers at a forum sponsored by the Vietnam Veter- 
ans Against the War/Winter Soldier Organization 
(WAW/WSO) on the problems of third world vets. 

"And veterans are still experiencing the war at home. 
The war the vets are fighting is against poverty, 
starvation, unemployment, inadequate medical care 
and drugs . ” 

The forum, which was held at the City College 
of New York on May 17, was called to discuss the 
problems that face the third world vet. 

"In general, all veterans are confronted with bad 
discharges, unemployment, drugs, etc,” said a state- 
ment by the third World caucus of the WAW/WSO 
(the new expanded name for the six year old veterans 1 
organization). ’’However, in view of the pervasive- 
ness of racism in this society. , [they particular- 
ly] affect third world veterans.” 

A1 Hubbard, of WAW/WSO, who spent 12 years in 
the Air Force, talked about racism as a ”non-exist- 
ance of options that face a third world person from 
the very day the induction letter arrives at the 
ghetto, the barrio, the migrant labor camp or the 
reservation. 

”If I elect to split, my family will be evicted 
from their tenement. I don’t have enough money to 
go anywhere and if I go across town, there’s no 
place for me to hide my black, brown, yellow or red 
face. 

”So I go in because after all. I’ll be guaran- 
teed a bed and a check every month.” 

But then the third world GI is confronted by the 
racism of the military. ”It f s like a two-sided yard 
stick,” explained Hubbard. "For white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants, the yardstick measures 36 inches. On 
the backside is the yardstick for the third world 
GIs--it measures about 27 inches. It would seem 
that they would be the same length because they’re 
the same piece of wood but they’re not.” (Eighty 
percent of all American combat deaths in Vietnam 
have been third world.) 

’’Finally, after you’ve been called spic, nig- 
ger, cigar store Indian too many times, some people 
think about splitting. But if you AWOL, for example, 
your family’s welfare payments which had been de- 
creased by the amount that you’re receiving, would 
not be enough to hold your family. 

”So you stay and try to organize and you get in 
trouble again. You get a less than honorable dis- 
charge and you can’t get a job. You come back to 
the same society that you went into the military 
from. ” 

Unemployment was one of the issues that the 
speakout talked about. ’’Hire the vet, he’s mature, 
he has experience,” say the signs in buses and sub- 
ways. But as the WAW/WSO newspaper. Winter Sol - 
dier pointed out, ". . .the training that the men 
receive [in the military] has little relation to 
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work in the civilian world. (Would you hire a 
doorgunner as a TV repairman?)." 

”The unemployment for vets is double that of 
the rest of the people generally," said John Med- 
ina of WAW/WSO. "The unemployment rate for third 
world vets is triple the general unemployment rate. 
And the unemployment rate in some third world com- 
munities is 90%. " 

"It’s a hell of a price to pay, after spend- 
ing 13 months struggling against liberation forces, 
fighting an illegal war, killing a lot of people 
to come back to what- -unemployment ," said David 
Bailey of WAW/WSO. 

For those vets who try to go back to school 
to get a better job, the situation is also grim. 

One vet talked about the GI bill which gives you 
only $225 a month which must cover tuition, rent, 
food and school books. "My mother is ill and I’ve 
got bills. What can I do?” The GI bill after 
World War II provided $75 a month spending money 
with books and tuition paid for. 

Those vets who came back with some disability 
and a less than honorable discharge, can’t 
get any medical care at Veterans Administration 
hospitals. Thomas Atkins, . was in Vietnam in 
1968 when he stepped on a booby trap which blew up, 
injuring his eye. He came back to the U.S. with 
four medals and a less than honorable discharge. 

He tried to get some care for his eye but was re- 
fused because of his less than honorable discharge. 
Because of that he lost his eye and now can’t even 
get an artificial one from the VA. ”He’s now sit- 
ting at home with his four medals," commented Hay- 
wood Burns . 

Men who become addicted in Vietnam and receive 
a less than honorable discharge find the same pro- 
blems. A letter from a Vietnam veteran now in pri- 
son in New York State tells the story: 

"My name is Colden A Quick. . . . I am a Viet- 
nam veteran and my service records show I was a 
drug addict while in Vietnam. I received no treat- 
ment for my drug addiction. I was only given a gen- 
eral discharge and set home. The armed forces were 
not treating addicted GIs. . . .or giving us re- 
ferral to programs to help us , so we came home ad- 
dicted, jobless and many have no skills we can use 
here. I was an M-60 machine gunner with an armored 
unit . 

"With very low paying jobs or no job at all, we 
must provide for our wives and children and a drug 
habit. So I stole some money. I’m not saying I 
didn’t steal that money; I’m asking someone to help 
me get into a facility to receive the proper treat- 
ment. Thus far I have been neglected by the armed 
services and refused by the judicial system. 

"People wonder why the Vietnam veterans come 
back here and feel alienated. We come back jobless, 
with drug habits , skills we cannot use and then we 
must listen to the rhetoric of the loud-mouth pol- 
iticians who don’t really care about us. 

"Wh} are we, the young veterans of Vietnam 
treated so cruelly by society?.’ Everyone is crying, 
’Bring our boys home.’’ ’Stop the war.” ’We want our 

s ons home! ’ But there is n othing -fn-r n«t tn 
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here 0 Who wants an addicted, tenth-grade-level, 
machine gunner here in America?” 
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”B-S2 WIVES’ 1 ACT TO STOP INDOCHINA BOMBING; 
HUSBANDS r ’’MORALE IS UNBELIEVABLY LOW” 

NEW YORK (LNS)- -Wives of Air Force men carrying 
out bombing missions in Indochina are organizing to 
stop the bombing and bring their husbands home. 

Women from the Griffin Air Force Base in Rome, 

New York and from Westover, a Strategic Air Command 
base in Chicopee, Massachusetts are contacting law- 
yers, Senators and members of Congress to bring 
pressure on the Administration to stop the bombing 
cf Indochina. 

”We live from day to day with uncertainty and 
fear,” said Susan Cowan, ’’knowing that our husbands 
are carrying out bombing missions in a war that is 
supposed to be over. 

’’But it seems to be an endless war that the Ad- 
ministration is trying to shove under the rug, while 
the American people are paying for it through the 

nose.” 

Their husbands back their protests; pilots and 
crews flying from bases in Guam call themselves POGs 
--Prisoners of Guam. ’’Their morale is unbelievably 
lew,” Susan Cowan continued. ”It’s different " when 
you’re flying for a good cause.” 

Between the January 27 signing of the Paris 
Vietnam cease-fire agreement and April 30, there have 
been over 12,000 U.S. air strikes against Cambodia, 
dropping 82,837 tons of bombs. During the same per- 
iod, the U.S, dropped more than 62,000 tons of bombs 

* n Uos ‘ --30-- 
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MASTER PLAN 

by Marjorie DeFazio 
1 talked to my brother yesterday 
He has this master plan 
He agrees with most of what we say 
BUT aren v t we asking too much 
too soon 

And shouldn’t we bring the men along 
After ail, how will we be equal 
If the men don’t understand 
Arid won’t it be a better world 
If we raise the children 
And are gentle and caring 

As women have always been 
Yes, I said, that’s what we’ve been saying 
Marveling that he had heard 
Ah! Ha! he said, making his^ point 
Then you do agree 
You should bring the men along 
Help them to understand 
Stop staying in little groups 
Talking to women only 
Help us 

And you'll soon be equal 

And we’ll have a better world 
NOW LISTEN, he said, HERE’S WHAT 
YOU SHOULD DO * * * » • 
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PEOPLE DON'T POLLUTE: 

PUT THE BLAME WHERE IT BELONGS 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: A longer version of this story 

was printed in Guerilla > an alternative paper pub- 
lished in Toronto. ) 

The human race has been around for a million 
years. Nature engineered us very carefully so we 
wouldn’t interfere with the balance of life. 

You breathe in oxygen and breathe out carbon 
dioxide. You give off solid and liquid wastes. 

Plants breathe in carbon dioxide and give off 
oxygen. They take in minerals and nitrogen from 
animal and human waste. They use sunlight to turn 
these things into food, and they grow. 

Animals eat the plants, then humans eat the 
animals and plants as well. After we die, our 
bodies decompose, and become food for the plants. 

The cycle is closed. Nothing is wasted. 

Pollution interferes with this natural cycle of 
life, a cycle which depends on air, land and water. 
Pollution is smoke and oil slicks, junk cars and 
weed-killers. Pollution pours out of smokestacks, 
exhaust pipes, culverts and dump trucks. Cars and 
industries both do a good job of poisoning the air. 

Water is even more a victim of the factory. 
Industry uses and pollutes almost two thirds of 
our water supply, and agribusiness accounts for 
most of the rest. 

People themselves use less than one seventh 
of all the water consumed in North America. Sewage, 
the waste that humans put into the water, can be 
removed. The oil, acid, ammonia, dissolved metal 
and pesticides from industry and agribusiness in . _ 
most cases can not be removed. 

It’s the same story with land pollution (garbage). 
Industrial and commercial waste makes up 60% of the 
hundreds of millions of tons of garbage discarded *• 
annually. The other 40% comes from ’’people.” 

But look closely and you find that much unavoi- 
dable people garbage-discarded food, paper and the 
like — breaks down and can be recycled. The problem 
comes from all the ’’convenience” packages. 

Those no-deposit, no-retum cans and bottles 
are hard to get rid of. They pile up on the scrap 
heaps--over 100 billion a year-- and actually cost 
us a lot of money in taxes that go towards disposal, 
a tab the manufacturer never mentions. That’s one 
reason they started making non-returnable containers 
the the first place — to pass the bill for getting 
rid of them on to the consumer. 

Pollution is not a people problem. If it was, 
countries like India, which have many more people 
in a smaller area, would be dying from pollution. 

It is the industrial countries of the world that are 
polluted, and amoung them, none compares with 
the United States. 

The United States has the world's largest Gross 
National Product (GNP). That means that the U.S. 
produces more than any other country in the world. 

And every year, the GNP gets bigger. 

5 May 23, 1973 more. . . 


"THEY DIDN’T TREAT ME LIKE A TOKEN PROD": 

A PROTESTANT IN THE OFFICIAL IRA 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: The picture of the situation 

in Northern Ireland painted for us by the establish- 
ment press would lead most people to assume that the 
Official Irish Republican Army is an entirely Cath- 
olic organization waging war against Protestants « 

This is far from the case> however . Many Protest- 
ants have joined w-ith the Catholics in fighting for 
a socialist separatist (believing in a separate na- 
tion from England ) , non-sectarian state « 

In a 1971 Liberation News Service interview y 
Sean Kenny y the North American representative of 
the Official IRA y described Protestant involvement 
with the IRA : 

"We have between 25 and 30 percent Protestant 
membership in the IRA, 0 c Many of our present 
leaders are Protestant , many of the leaders of the 
IRA in the past were Protestant , The real struggle 
in Ireland is between the working class and the rich" 

This aspect of the IRA is purposely ignored 
by the establishment press. To admit that it is 
true would destroy the simple , convenient "religious 
war" framework that the press has used to describe 
what is going on in the North . 

The following article is based on an interview 
with a Protestant IRA member by Liberation News 
Service correspondent Richard Trench e ] 

"Looking back now, I regret that I did not have 
the moral courage to join the Official IRA," he 
said. "I guess that with my Protestant background, 

I was frightened of being rejected." 

He said he was very sympathetic to the Of- 
ficials, particularly after the August, 1969 Brit- 
ish Army invasion of Belfast (where he came from) 
and Derry. He felt that their socialist policies 
were the only answer to the tragedies jof sectarian- 

lsm ’ But, fearing rejection from "Catholic" Officials, 
he joined the largely student-based Peoples ? Demo- 
cracy, "Now, a couple of years later, I realize that 
I made a great mistake by not going to the Officials 
immediately. " 

Finally, however, he did pluck up the courage 
to ask to join the Official Movement. To his sur- 
prise, he was welcome. "They didn’t treat me like a 
token Prod, or anything like that-- if they had I 
would have rejected them. Obviously you cannot talk 
about "homogeneous" Off icials--some were glad to 
see me, while everyone else just accepted me for 
what I was. Religion never came into it c " 

He operated in the Markets area of Belfast 
where out of some 50 IRA members, about eight were 
Protestant. One of them, Robert Millen, was shot 
and killed this spring. Millen was the first Prot- 
estant Republican to be killed in- the recent "trou- 
bles" as they are so politely called here, 

On April 15, 1972, exactly a year minus a day 
before Millen ’s death, Joe McCann, the Official IRA 
leader in the Markets district, was wounded and then 
killed by British paratroopers. McCann, who was a 
myth in his own lifetime, was described by newspap- 
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ers as far apart as the Unionist (Protestant) 
Belfast Telegraph , and the pro-Republican Cork 
Examiner as the "Che Guevara of the Irish Revo- 
lution." 

"I- was very fortunate in knowing McCann very 
well," he said, "He had an overwhelming person- 
ality. It wasn’t only that he was a great military 
leader--which he was-- he also had a very sophis- 
ticated political brain, he was incredibly good 
at explaining to people just what socialism was 
all about. He also had an international conscious- 
ness, which is something that most of us lack. I 
know that it sounds like a cliche, but he was able 
to translate his socialism." 

The last time he saw McCann was in the autumn 
of '71 when he (the Protestant IRA man) was in- 
terned. After six weeks in Belfast Prison, he was 
sent to Long Kesh Internment Camp. 

What upset him most while interned, was the 
bigotry of the average Provisional IRA man. "I 
don’t mind militancy," he said, "but mindless mili- 
tancy is ridiculous. Of course there are some 
bigots in the Officials. It would be incredible, 
given the environment that we live in, if there 
weren’t any, but many of the Provos in Long Kesh 
were outright bigots, and there is no attempt i 
made within the Provos to try to make them see 
otherwise." 

He was released by the Whitelaw administration 
along with other political prisoners as a gesture 
to world-wide liberal opinion, in the summer of 
’72, "In Long Kesh we had a very misleading pic- 
ture of what things were like on the outside. We 
were led to believe that things were much better 
than they really 1 were," he added disappointedly. 

"However, you’ve got to remember that although 
Internment increased our ranks by the hundreds, 
shootings, arrests, and general repression had 
severely weakened our infra-structure, so this 
misunderstanding was really to be expected." 

The situation was bad when he came out. Brit- 
ish Direct Rule had increased the divisions of the 
working-class even more than before. He welcomed 
the Official IRA’s cease-fire (which aimed at di- 
verting a sectarian holocaust ), as a move toward 
sanity. 

"Unthinking conflict is just not on at the 
present time. This isn’t a Vietnam situation where 
you can drive the oppressor into the sea. Here ' 
you've got a divided working-class. Drive the 
oppressor into the sea and you will drive the Prot- 
estant working-class into it too. Rather, the an- 
swer is to create such chaos for the oppressor 
through political action, that the whole imperial- 
ist infra-structure will break down. 

Is he worried, though, that with the cease- 
fire, and the legalization of Republican clubs that 
has followed , the Official IRA find movement might 
loose its militancy? "The Officials could end up 
as ^respectable r but I dnn’t think that the grass- 
roots would have it, even though many of the grass- 
roots can’t articulate their ideas yet. If we did 
lose our working-class militancy then, I think, we’d 
be finished." --30-- 
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[THIS STORY IS CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5] 

Twenty percent of the U S. industrial GNP is 
devoured by military production.. Most of these war 
products--planes , missiles, ABM systems, subma- 
rines--are enormously expensive and are never used. 
They sit around for a few years and become "obso- 
lete." Then new models are produced to replace 
them. 

The military goods that are used are either 
dropped in the jungle of Southeast Asia and Latin 
America, or are sold to dictators and other buyers 
around the world 

Big corporations have made billions of dollars 
in profits from military production For the rest 
of us, the cost has been enormous It goes far 
beyond the 70 cents out of each tax dollar we pay 
that goes for war or war-related uses. The indus- 
tries of war--oil, steel, chemicals, plastics- -are 
the dirtiest of all, and military production accounts 
for over one fifth of their output. 

Think of all the acid and smoke added to our 
rivers and air while steel is made for missiles, 
submarines and bombers. How much of the poisonous 
chemicals that we drink and the deadly gases that 
we breathe originated in the manufacture of milit- 
ary hardware? 

Still, most of what North American makes is 
for the consumer, not the Army* We spend thousands 
of dollars on cars, refrigerators, TV sets, stoves 
and washing machines that can be made [labor in- 
cluded) for a fraction of their prices And then, 
while we’re working overtime to keep up with our 
payments, the things break down. 

Technologically, there’s no reason why 
refrigerators shouldn’t run for a lifetime, and 
light bulbs bum for years. The know-how exists 
right now, but the companies know that durable 
goods compete with fast profits. So they design 
their products to break down quickly. Economists 
call this "planned obsolescence. ’’ We can call it 
waste. 

Planned obsolescence is combined with ad- 
vertising. Corporations spend billions of dollars 
on advertising, tacking the cost onto the price- 
tag, to convince us to buy new things, often things 
we don’t need. This too we can call waste. 

They back the politicians and newspapers 
that push for expensive new defense systems, 
which collect dust for a few years and are 
replaced. What else should we call it but waste? 

Look at all the metal objects which surround 
you and consider how many of them you really need. 
While you do this, keep in mind that 650,000 gal- 
lons of water are ruined making one ton of steel. 

130 million tons are produced each year. It’s 
part of the cost--your cost — that companies don’t 
tell you about. 

Thumb through the daily paper and notice 
all the advertising pages. You pay for these ads. 

Not only do the companies tack the cost onto the 
price-tag, but 240,000 gallons of water and dozens 
of trees go into making one ton of newspaper. 61% 
of all newspaper space goes for ads, consuming 
well over 5 million tons of paper each year. That’s 
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your cost also. 

There are other, less c vious ways in which we 
pay Inflation has crippled most of us. On top 
of inflation, many of us are deeply in debt. 

American consumers are over 98 billion dollars in 
the hole. That works out to over 2,000 dollars 
per family. 

And the final price we pay for all the poss- 
essions and "convenience" they sell us runs a 
lot highei . Billions and billions of dollars 
worth . of goods American produces every year 
exact a fearsome ecological toll. 

Our cities are crowded, smelly and ugly. There’s 
less open land each year. Our health is deterior- 
ating; more people are getting degenerative dis' 
seases--which means their bodies virtually rot-- 
at younger ages. Even life expectancy is decreas- 
ing. 

Our jobs are boring. We work harder and harder 
to pay our bills and end up making other people 
rich. In the last 5 years big corporations have 
grown 31 percent. 

The same people and corporations that run our 
economy, and profit by it, insist that no other 
way of doing things is as good as what we have 
now. And they back up these claims with force 
when people argue with them too strongly. 

And yet, the same men are now carrying the 
banners for America’s new ecology crusade. Poli- 
ticians talk tough and make promises. Government 
officials slip money and suppdies’:to ^responsible" 
students who demonstrate for ecology. Business- 
men give financial support to college professors 
and conservation clubs and put aside a small fra- 
ction of their budgets as a token gesture to 
"ecology. " 

But the word they spread is a lie. But if lies 
work better than force to keep people confused, 
to keep them from attacking their system, then 
lie they will. Ecology is the watchword of the 
day. The wolves pose as shepherds. 

The pollution of North America is not an 
accident. It is not a technological oversight, 
nor is it the fault of people, or caused by too 
many people e It will not be cured by a few fancy 
gadgets or inventions. 

Pollution comes from waste-producing too much, 
producing too sloppily and wasting what has been 
produced. There will be pollution as long as 
things are made for profit and not because people 
need them. There will be pollution until we 
consider all the costs of making something-- 
including the cost to the environment. 

-30- 

#*#*#*#*#*#*# *#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*#*# *#*#*#*#*#* 
MITCHELL JUST DID HIS JOB 

"The only thing I did was try to get the 
President re-elected. I never did anything 
mentally or morally wrong." 

--Former Attorney General 
and then Nixon campaign head John Mitchell com- 
menting on his role in the Watergate Conspiracy, 
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[Note to editors: The following article Is part 

of a tape-recorded interview with Ly Van Sau. The 
tape, or copies of it, can be obtained from Noam 
Chomsky, 15 Suzanne Road, Lexington, Mass. 02173.] 

FROM GENEVA TO PARIS: PRG REPRESENTATIVE 

LY VAN SAU TALKS ABOUT THE 1973 AGREEMENT 

by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS (LNS) — "We are fighting not only for 
ourselves but for the defense of human values; we 
are fighting for all of you and we hope to have 
your continued sympathy and support." 

Ly Van Sau, press representative of the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government of the Republic 
of South Vietnam, addressed these words to a small 
group of Americans who met in the offices of the 
PRG Information Bureau in Paris on May 10. 

Sau explained that despite the constant 
violations of the ceasefire by the US-backed and 
equipped Saigon Army, the revolutionary forces 
feel that the Paris Agreement of January 17 
represents "a tremendous victory for our people." 

Sau explained that the PRG had expected the 
numerous ceasefire violations and had prepared for 
them in advance. The Paris Agreement -- calling 
for the withdrawal of US and allied troops was an 
important achievement, but the struggle, he ex- 
plained, now continues "on a different level." 

"Over 115 years ago, the French invaded and 
occupied our country; then, during the Second 
World War, the Japanese invaded; they were followed 
by the British; then came the Kuomingtang troops, 
then the French again, and finally came the Amer- 
icans --along with the Australians, South Koreans, 
New Zealanders, Taiwanese, etc. Now at last our 
country is no longer trampled by the boots of 
foreign uniformed soldiers. For us, this is some- 
thing magnificent." 

Ly Van Sau explained why the Paris Agreement 
of 1973 was such a big advance over the Geneva 
Accords of July 1954 which marked the end of the 
first Indochina War. 

"The Geneva Accord came after the great vic- 
tory of Dien Bien Phu. We jumped with joy and pride 
to know that, with this victory over the French 
(May 7, 1954) , we were the first colonized people 
to win a decisive victory over a colonial power. 

"But France was, after all, a second-rank 
power, seriously weakened by the Second World War, 
and the United States was already at the door, 
ready to intervene. As Ho Chi Minh Clearly fore- 
saw: *We are a small people who will have the 

honor of defeating two imperialisms. 1 

"The Paris Agreement of 1973 was signed with 
quite a different kind of partner, the USA, a 
mighty, industrial power that had not suffered 
from a war and has a huge capacity for killing and 
destruction," 

According to Sau> the main difference between 
the Geneva Accords and the Paris Agreement is that 
the Geneva Conference (officially entitled "Inter- 


national Conference on Vietnam") was convened by 
the five Big Powers -- USSR, China, England, France, 
USA -- and the Vietnamese were then invited to 
participate in the settlement. The final document 
was drawn up by the Big Five. 

The Paris Agreement, on the other hand, was 
worded by the Vietnamese themselves at a confer- 
ence between the interested parties -- the Americans 
and their Saigon allies on one side, and the delegates 
of the DRV and the PRG on the other. An Inter- 
national Conference was convened to acknowledge the 
agreement, after the document was signed. 

"The Geneva agreement ,’L Sau adde<J, "ended the 
war by dividing the country, provisionally of course, 
but dividing the country nonetheless, with the ■ 
result that all the revolutionary forces were 
regrouped in the North. 

"Now, on the contrary, not only is the North 
completely liberated, but we have our revolution- 
ary forces intact in the South, where we have ex- 
tensive liberated areas under the jurisdiction of 
our Provisional Revolutionary Government." 

Sau explained that the areas under revolution- 
ary jurisdiction are so extensive that it is pos- 
sible to travel from North Vietnam to the southern 
tip of South Vietnam without going through very 
much Saigon-controlled territory. 

"It is a fact," he said, "that the whole 
central mountainous area is in our hands. And 
the liberated area of the ;South is linked with the 
liberated zones of Cambodia and Laos, which is why 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk was recently able to make 
a trip of one thousand kilometers (620 miles) to 
the liberated areas of Cambodia without crossing 
any enemy territory." 

The PRG representative talked about events 
that have happened in the liberated zones of South 
Vietnam since the signing of the ceasefire agree- 
ment at the end of January. 

He cited Trau Binh, for example, a small 
triangular province surrounded on one side by the 
sea, and on the other two by the Mekong River, 
which is regularly patrolled by the Saigon Army*s 
flotilla. In the past three months, the Revolu- 
tionary administration in Trau Binh has built 18 
elementary schools, opened up several teacher 
training classes, and republished 150 textbooks. 

"Of course by American standards, what does 
that mean? -- 18 schools and 150 textbooks. But 
for us it represents something great. It means 
that despite all the difficulties we are still going 
ahead. . . 

"Of course, these schools may be destroyed 
again tomorrow by other bombs, But we will build 
new ones." 

Speaking about Saigon president Nguyen Van 
Thieu, Sau recalled an anecdotfe that illustrates 
the nature of his popularity: 

Just before Thieu* s return to Vietnam after 
his recent visit to the United States, the Saigon 
police sent a message to all the citizens in the 
area, asking them to* be present at the airport to 
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be present at the airport to welcome the president 
back home. Although the message purported to be 
an "invitation/ 1 it concluded with the warning: 
Tthose who are not present on this occasion will 
have their identity cards withdrawn." 

Ly Van Sau stressed the problem of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of political prisoners -- mem- 
bers of the PRG or of the Third Force -- who are 
confined and tortured in Thieu's prisons. He said 
that it is still Saigon ? s policy to deny the exist- 
ence of political prisoners by classifying all t 
those arrested for their opposition to the regime 
as common- law criminals . 

Even the noted lawyer, Ngo Ba Thanh, leader 
of the Women's Committee for the Right to Live, 
is officially imprisoned for "contempt of court." 
(According to the New York Times, Thieu has an- 
nounced plans to release Ngo Ba Thanh, as well as 
Huynh Tan Mam, the president of the Saigon student 
organization ) 

Ly Van Sau pointed out that, in response to 
pressure in Vietnam and around the world, Saigon 
finally did free a small handfull of civilian 
political prisoners. The 196 prisoners included 
a child of three and another of seven. The seven- 
year-old, who was completely paralyzed, had been 
arrested two and a half years ago when police, 
searching for his mother, took hiiA in her place 
when they couldn't find her. 

In answer to a question, Ly Van Sau said that 
the recent Watergate scandal that has been rocking 
American public opinion, is bound to have reper- 
cussions in Vietnam, 

"If there is anyone who is affected adversely 
by the downgrading of Mr. Nixon it is Thieu, 

Thieu is the creature of the Nixon administration 
and he is one of the most unpopular and isolated 
dictators in the world. He is surrounded in Saigon 
by a group exactly like the 1 Watergate gang 1 in 
the WJiite House." 

— 30— 

* (*(* (*(* (* (* (* (* (*(* (* (* (* (*(* (*(*(* (*(*(* (*( 
ANT! -NATO CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN COPENHAGEN 

COPENHAGEN (LNS) -- At the 6ame time that NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organization) ministers meet 
in Copenhagen on June 14 and 15, a coalition of 
over 30 political organizations from all over 
Europe will hold an "anti-NATO" conference. 

Coalition leaders of the counter-conference 
will present testimony and evidence* proving that 
NATO is not merely concerned with the security of 
Western Europe — its goal under the Atlantic 
Charter -- but that NATO i s an active tool of Amer- 
ican and European imperialism in the Third World. 

As a prime example, the group will present 
evidence proving that American napalm, Italian Fiat 
jet bombers, German patrol boats and other Western 
European material s are being delivered to Portugal 
for use in that country's colonial wars in Angola, 
Guinea (Bissau) and Mozambique. They charge that 
this material comes from NATO supply depots in 
direct violation, of NATO regulations. “30- 

iThanks to People's Translation Service.] 
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"WE STRUCK TO OBTAIN HUMAN DIGNITY FOR OUR PEOPLE" 
N.M. SANITATION WORKERS STRIKE ENTERS 9TH MONTH 

LIBERATION .News Service 

ARTESIA, N.M. (LNS)— For over eight months, 
garbage and sanitation workers in this little 
town in southeastern New Mexico have been on 
strike for union recognition. While the workers 
have only been asking, "fas one striker put it, 
for the "city to be fair with with us, to treat 
us like citizens and taxpayers," the city has 
responded with large numbers of arrests and by 
calling in the state police. 

* * * * 

In the 19th century, Eddy County, New 
Mexico was a pleasant rural area of small sub- 
sistance farms, pecan orchards and grazing sheep. 
The land was owned by the people who worked it, 
and common land'(ejido) was bountiful. 

In this century, southeastern New Mexico 
has become the country of large cattle comp- 
anies, oil corporations and fences. There is 
no more sharing common land; the land is increas- 
ingly owned by big business-like Yates Petroleum, 
American Oil, The Alfalfa Growers and Southwest 
Land and Cattle. The Chicanos and poor whites 
are now working in the refineries or as seasonal 
workers for the cotton and hay businesses . 

New Mexico as a whole ranks 44th in income 
in the U.S., with an average yearly income of 
$3,495. One of the reasons that the wages are 
so lovr is the lack of unions. Organizations like 
the Albuquerque Industrial Development Society 
(AIDS) attract manufacturers such as Levi Strauss 
and Pioneer Wear to the state by telling them 
about the "large pools of available labor" and 
the "low costs of good workers." 

* * * * 

Artesia is a town of 10,000, 30 percent of 
whom are Chicanos. All of the city councilmen 
are white as are most other officials in the 
city government. There is only one Chicano on the 
police force and the fire departmnet. 

However, when it comes to the less status 
jobs of the city, the proportions are reversed. 
Ninety-five percent of the city's sanitation and 
garbage workers are Chicano (and 42 percent of 
Spanish sur-named families have incomes below 
the poverty level.) 

Last August a number of city workers pres- 
ented their grievances to the City Council and 
asked that the city recognize the United Steel 
Workers (the only union in town) as their union. 
Fifty two out of 71 city workers, excluding the 
police and firemen, had already signed union 
cards . 

When thev Council voted unanimously to op- 
pose the union, 44 city workers failed to show 
up for work. They submitted four demands, in- 
cluding that they want: 

"The city to recognize our union, the Un- 
ited Steelworkers of America, 

"To work without having to subsidize our in- 
come with food stamps in order to provide for ’ 
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our families „" 
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strikers for the i.rst time -n. the Kit - ^ .1 the 
town there were pivkets jvtside - !u.. Ms... her: 

carried signs saying.-. "Power f .c Ch, -an. Pc^p..e " "we 
Want a Union” and ’’Treat Us as Cither.: " r * . e hund- 
red people helped blv.k * t'u.k: . m.a 6 c..t u 


the C 1 1 y * ST U 1 • ■» «. r v A r - I fc r V . • >. T that . * r .. .. f: 1 h - «fia y - 

agieed t.o mee* tre strikers though ru T Kng 

came of the meeting 

High school -student - j thr y ' ,^-t -lit: 

shoutings "Nc Uniwh. No School . " Ar:e 3 a High o-h>. ; 
has been the scene 01 mu_h tender* and *n,encc »u:r 
rounding the scr-Ki Once the mayux -S.^ed iA ;3 pa.- 
ice cars to maintain order - 

Pickets were a: so set ^p abound the houses cr 
several cf the count. imen The City C.-un-ii then 
passed an ordinance aga,n r t p.kei.ng p r **a:e 
homes The city a.-, asked t.: an .ri. y uni. * . .a aga.. nat 
picketing at p:.va r . e hemes wh..h *ar g v anted, fin- 
ally, the city sued the union and .to of rivers £o r 
$130,000 . 

Yet the city ha.» been Using m.re f means 

than the courts to c~> to the strike Since the 
strike began there ha-e be=n ic. — dents cf 

firebcmbing of heuse^. One st-UK.e: *a~- ar 

tested at his hc^?e icr d..= .-rde: *y undu r by 36 .. cps 
while 9 police ca::. 5 sur r : ended h*; b.^ k a 
lice car speeded through a t p. : v onr.ng 

over one man’s foot The man sn -p .-pi. r iw r - ad 
a seizure . No pcic e +z'i h^rged ib^i . n .dri r , 
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A lot or wh-t 

Si h a ' “ t c r ft 
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ed -a . ; s d r e ■ 

serve police* and 
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ped 

on, thiea* er.xr.fe people, 
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West," said unc S'. 
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Since T .he i-r 

.k- began. 

S : t 

; ; we 

. 3 and .uppe r: 


ers have been. ..barged w.th -ar.au.s i h ng= o.i nt 
police have been aired ici any r ns ; ...vc.-- 

In one of the most recent .n . .drn : v p.. _r and :caos 
attacked a p icket Lnc uo the b = g .nt . n 6 r i Ap . One 
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striker and one state policeman were injured. 

Two Chicano act i . i sts — Frank Sanchez and Ramon 
Ouz-'Were charged with felonies in the inci- 
dent 

At the ec.J. c i April, the city government 
wile red the strikers "a deal/’ The city would 
rehire S of the striking workers and would ''ac- 
cept the appi ^cations” from the 39 other strikers 
with nc guarantee cf being rehired. In return, 
the a vt * ker s w uid agree to complete union with- 
drawal trom Amelia /that they would never try 
to uni on me , that all organizing and supporting 
people would xeave Arte si a; and that the union would 
•:ra ? e a)d*ng the remaining strikers not employ- 
ed b y the u jl t y * 

The pc^pie to be rehired would begin as gar- 
begeme*. though some had been street, park; wat- 
•; r and u r v v ierk employees a The scabs would 
also be given seniority over the other workers, 
some cf whom haze been working for more than 
2 u years , None of the people that the city de- 
cided vsie leaders of the strike would be re- 
h .red 

The s'l-kers rejected the offer and said, 

"We want . f known that we went on strike in 
the fxtst place to attain human dignity for 
out pe-jple and ourselves. The offer by the City 
Council tc come back offers no dignity, In fact, 
they want us only if we come back on our knees.” 

At the beginning of May a caravan of peop- 
le ir,m such Chi^ano organizations as the Fed- 
eration de la Raza, the Black Berets, the Unit- 
ed Farmworkers Boycott Committee and Chicane 
students from the University of New Mexico went 
to Atresia to help celebrate Cinco de Mayo, Mex- 
ico's Independence Day. The caravan brought food 
and mone^ to express their solidarity with the 
strikers 0 

Andrea i Barra, the daughter of one of the 
strikers, wrote to the daily paper that her 
father "was standing up for what is right." He 
had worked f o" the city fer over 12 years- He 
A $ no-* . over SO and has arthritis in his 
hand: ^nd aim-. Often he works from S am to 5 
pm without being paid for overtime. Sometimes 
be a 4 hours after holidays. 

The mayor and counci lmen wouldn’t under - 
- and because they have inside jobs and all 
they do is lift a pen or phone, said Andrea in 
the /.etcer, "People will never believe the may- 
ex ’. 3 statement that the city is doing what's 
host for Ar tesla. They are doing what's best 
for a seieit group only and that doesn’t include 
the 3 t.ri.kers and their families and the major- 
xty ;r Artesia’s citizens.," 

* + * * 

Ajid *- 1 from legal expenses (.$37,000 so far) 
it $ 6,000 a month to keep the strike go- 

ing. families of strikers must be fed and rents 
pa.a Send anything you can to La Federation de 
A a Raia, Community Center, 202 Maryland. SE. Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. ^^30-- 

: Thanks to Sects Catalogue and Fi Gxito for this.) 

1 i 3 2i>~ ‘ May *237^973 inJl™ 
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TOP RIGHT: This smoke is pouring out of a plant 
that burns old auto batteries on the South Side 
of Houston, Texas, April, 1972. 

CREDIT: Marc St, Gil/E*P.A. DOCUMERICA/LNS. 


LEFT CREDIT: LNS WOMEN f S GRAPHICS 
[thanks to GUERILLA.] 


THE GRAPHICS ON THIS PAGE AND THE COVER ALL GO WITH THE POLLUTION STORY BEGINNING ON PAGE 5. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: These wrecks are stacked in a junk 
yard in Escondido, Cal. (April, 1972) 

CREDIT: Gene Daniels/E . P .A. DOCUMERICA/LNS. 
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TOP. WATERGATE GRAPHIC, 

CREDIT. Vince Ccmpagnone/DOOR/LNS, 

The most recent LNS Watergate coverage appeared in packet flS22, 


BOTTOM: Another ad for businesses to move to South Carolina. See runaway shop 
interview on page 1 of this packet , and an even better ad in packet #$15, on P-3. This one 
appeared in a number of national newspapers and magazines, including BUSINESS WEEK, 
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